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Western New Guinea, Past and Future 


The problems and potentialities of this disputed area suggest Netherlands- 


Indonesian cooperation in its development as a key to a prosperous future. 


BY BRUNO LASKER 


ECENT NEGOTIATIONS at The Haguc, resulting in a 

tentative draft of treaties to replace the Indonesian- 
Netherlands Union, marked also a new attempt to settle 
the two nations’ conflicting claims to sovereignty over 
Western New Guinea—or Irian, as the Indonesians 
call the territory, This question, deferred when Indo- 
nesia secured its independence in 1949, was to have 
been settled by the end of 1950.’ But with each govern- 
ment maintaining its claim to full sovereignty, it 
proved impossible to reach an agreement within the 
stated period. The Netherlands’ retention, meanwhile, 
of full control over the area formed a continuing source 
of friction between Indonesia and the Netherlands. 
The issue came to a head once more last fall, when 
proposed changes in the Netherlands constitution in- 
cluding a reference to Western New Guinea as Nether- 
lands territory brought a protest fromm Indonesia, which 
requested that its claim to West Irian be included in 
the scheduled discussions of Indonesia’s desire to end 
the Union. 

The talks on New Guinea, beginning in mid-January, 
at first resulted in a deadlock, with the Dutch refusing 
to discuss any plan that involved yielding of authority. 
In mid-February, however, Indonesia proposed a study 
of the possibility of joint administration of the terri- 
tory, without mentioning the question of sovereignty. 
While there is reason to believe that the Netherlands 
is willing to appoint a bilateral commission to study 
the proposal, no action was taken, since the discussions 
were suspended as a result of the Indonesian cabinet 
crisis. 
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1 See Amry Vandenbosch, “The Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union,” Far Eastern Survey, January 11, 1950. 


This crisis has been resolved with the appointment 
on April | of a coalition cabinet with Dr. Wilopo as 
Premier. Assuming that this government takes the same 
stand on New Guinea as the previous one, it would 
seem to depend on the Dutch elections next June 
whether discussions can be resumed with any prospect 
of success. But in considering this issue of political con- 
trol, it is necessary to bear in mind also the current 
status, problems, and possibilities of Western New 
Guinea itself, 

Covering some 152,000 square miles, New Guinea 
is the second largest island in the world and contains 
the largest unexplored area outside of the Arctic zones. 
Lying just south of the equator, about a thousand miles 
from the Asian mainland, it is a remnant of the broad 
isthmus, now broken into thousands of islands, which 
once connected Australia with Asia. Its length of 1,300 
miles is bisected by the north-south boundary, most 
of which runs along the meridian of 141°E., dividing 
the western part from the Australian-controlled eastern 
area, 

When Portuguese mariners first sailed along the 
north coast of New Guinea, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Malay trading posts were already established in 
some of the deeper bays and coves of the northern, west- 
ern, and southwestern coasts and on nearby islands. 
The Sultanates of Tidore and Ternate later claimed 
sovereignty over New Guinea by reason of such foot- 
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holds. They may occasionally have sailed a few miles 
up the navigable rivers, but the physical barriers of the 
greater part of the coasts preclude the possibility of 
their ever having ruled over any appreciable portion of 


New Guinea 


The People of New Guinea 

Even for the well-equipped modern explorer, travel 
in New Guinea represents the utmost in discomfort. The 
rain forests that cover the mountain sides, 


vast swamps 
deep ravines with their torrents, plains covered with 


tall, sharp-edged grasses, all are equally forbidding. But 
this very difficulty of approach to the central high- 
lands explains the survival there of a dwarfed Negrito 
people which could not have withstood the inroads of 


more sturdy warriors, The family is-their social unit; 
one can hardly speak of tribes. As in Malaya and the 
Philippines, these descendants of a group that once 
spread out over the greater part of southeast Asia are 
quite primitive 

The origin of the Papuans is not so clear. They, too, 
originally came from the Asian mainland but are now 
called Australoids though they came to New 
Guinea later than the the first 
known race of men to people Australia. In New Guinea 
t 10,000 years, they have mixed, first with 


since, 
Pygmies, they were 
for at leas 
Melanesians and later with Malays, to such an extent 
as to give 'risc to a variety of types.’ 

Nobody knows even approximately what the present 
population of New Guinea is. Lately the Netherlands 
Government has doubled its previous and generally ac- 
cepted estimate of about half a million, on the ground 
that air reconnaissances and expeditions undertaken in 
the years just before the war have shown the interior 
of the country to be more densely populated than had 
previously been assumed. Even so, the density is less 
than one person per square mile 

The total number of Europeans has never exceeded 
that of Indonesians and Asians 
(mainly Chinese) a few thousand. Moreover, neither 
the permanent population of towns nor that of the 
coastal indigenous settlements has grown perceptibly in 
recent times.’ The revised estimate therefore means that 
by far the greatest part of the population is composed 
of aborigines (Papuans and Pygmies), distributed over 
thousands of small hamlets with rarely more than fifty 


a few hundred, or 


2 A good summary of existing knowledge concerning the 
ethnology of Western New Guinea is M. W. Stirling, The 
Native Peoples of New Guinea, Smithsonian Institution War 
Background Studies No. 9, Washington, 1943 

$ Hollandia, now the seat of the Government, is still little 
more than a village; Merauke, long the only port on the south 
coast, is hardly more than a trading post and a fishing village ; 
Sorong has suddenly, with the growth of the oil industry, 


attained a population of 8,000 
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persons, and living very close to nature. This is import- 
ant because it indicates the size of the civilizing task 
that still has to be done before the bulk of the territory's 
population can be brought into a pattern of organized 
community life. 

Practically all Europeans who have lived in, or 
visited, New Guinea in this century are agreed that its 
indigenous population is no asset to colonial exploita- 
tion. When the Netherlands East India Company, by a 
treaty with the Sultanates of Ternate, Tidore, and Ba- 
chian in 1660, declared itself “Lord of the Papuans,” 
and even in 1899, when the Netherlands Government 
eliminated the shadowy sovereignty of the Sultans and 
established direct government over New Guinea, almost 
nothing was known about the inhabitants. 


Prewar Government and Economy 


Few efforts were made in the next 35 years to en- 
list the native peoples in any but the simplest of or- 
ganized productive enterprises. Trade with them re- 
_mained one of exchange of a very few articles desired 
»y the Papuans for products collected by them in the 
Wilderness. After a number of small military expedi- 
tions to subdue particularly bellicose groups, the colonial 
government had given up all attempts to administer 
the interior and concentrated its little garrisons at a 
few spots on the coast to guard the trading posts. Even 
with the extension of the Indies’ inter-island shipping 
line to New Guinea, the rigors of the coastal climate 
and the ravages of malaria kept these outposts of 
empire from growing.* 

Although smal! indigenous communities gradually 
grew up in the vicinity of these stations, almost every- 
thing they needed was imported. Except in one or two 
places that were organized as convict settlements,’ 
indigenous labor had to be relied upon to build houses 
and stores and to construct and keep in repair a few 
short lengths of road and the dikes and footbridges 
needed to cross the swamps. Papuan labor also did most 
of the rowing and carrying. 

More recently, the Papuan villagers learned to grow 
a few non-indigenous food crops and to increase the 
supply of coconuts by tending small plantations, but 
there was still no agricultural production for export in 
significant volume. In the late thirties and since the 
war, there has been a more determined effort to in- 
crease the areas under cultivation, though with little 


Permanent settlements were established at Manokwari and 
Fak Fak in 1898, at Merauke in 1902. 

5 Prior to World War II, the Dutch used several places on 
the Digoel River (too far from the coast for escape) as con- 
centration camps for political prisoners. 
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success so far, Practically every form of modern agricul- 
4+ Before this century the stations were not even permanent. 


ture here is still in the experimental stage; but some 
of the experiments appear highly promising. 

Missionary effort in the Indies has never been an 
arm of the government but, on the contrary, has been 
strictly limited and carefully controlled. In Nether- 
lands New Guinea it began in 1872. The Government's 
well-known reluctance to grant permissions—until re- 
cently given only to individuals and for work in speci- 
fied localities—sprang from a fear that, either by de- 
sign or through ignorance, the missionaries might pro- 
duce unrest or other difficulties. In New Guinea, how- 
ever, the effectiveness of the Protestant missionaries is 
hampered also by the extreme difficulties of the environ- 
ment and by the apparent dislike and contempt at least 
some of them hold for the people among whom they 
work.* Some of the missionaries see the need for a new 
start, making larger use of Indonesian personnel and 
building up more rapidly an autonomous Papuan 
church." 

Even the occupying military forces, first Japanese 
and later American, though they had every incentive to 
make a maximum use of local man power for camp and 
road construction and food production, found it im- 
possible to do so to any considerable extent. The plain 
fact is that even on the coasts, for centuries in contact 
with other civilizations, the indigenous settlements still 
lack the discipline and organization essential to an 
orderly and productive life. Farther inland, no con- 
tinuous effort has been made to provide the sort of 
guardianship extended to indigenous groups in more 
fully administered territories. 


Recent Steps in Government 


This is not to say that promising beginnings have 
not been made, But they are too small to justify the 
Netherlands’ claim to New Guinea on the ground 
that it has demonstrated its ability to administer the 
territory for the benefit of its population. Before the 


colonial government assumed direct control, there was , 


practically no administration; and between the turn of 
the century and World War II, it was fragmentary and 
ineffective. 

Since the separation of New Guinea from Indonesia, 
in December 1949, a complete administrative apparatus 


6 For typical expressions of their attitude see Joh. Rauws 
and others, The Netherlands Indies, London and New York, 
1935, p. 18; J. A. Jaffray, “A Visit to Dutch New Guinea,” 


Missionary Review of the World, July-August 1938, p. 
331; and the unforgettable picture of a British missionary 
given by Vern Haugland in Letter from New Guinea, New 
York, 1943. 

7 For an informing account of the situation during and 
since the war, see H. J. Teutscher, “Some Missionary Prob- 
lems in Post-War Indonesia: Experiences in Dutch New 
Guinea,” International Review of Missions, 1948, pp. 410-20. 
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has had to be built, from the top down. A governor 
was installed and equipped with a set of ordinances 
and regulations. Under him four executive departments 
have initially been established: for municipal govern- 
ment and justice, financial affairs, economic and tech- 
nical affairs, and health, social, and cultural affairs. 
Their heads, together with the public prosecutor and 
representatives of the armed forces, form a governing 
council. For the first time, a Bureau of Native Affairs 
has been set up to advise the Governor and to carry on 
the anthropological and social surveys which are essen- 
tial to ensure that administrative decisions meet actual 
conditions and needs. 

A quasi-representative body, the New Guinea Coun- 
cil, has been created—thus far only on paper—consist- 
ing of 21 members. Of its ten indigenous members, a 
few will be elected in districts where there are enough 
people who meet the simple qualifications deemed nec- 
essary for exercise of the franchise; the rest are to be 
appointed. More likely to function usefully in the near 
future are three advisory councils, established last year 
for the main divisions of the territory, North, West, and 
South New Guinea. Representatives of the people have 
also been drawn into several councils made up mainly 
of civil servants and private persons, appointed to ad- 
vise the Government on particular subjects, such as 
education. 


Progress in Social Work 


The Netherlands Government has long been noted 
for the humane spirit and technical competence with 
which it has tackled colonial problems of social wel- 
fare. The same approach appears to be at work in New 
Guinea today. Concern over the cultural and technical 
backwardness of the Papuans is, of course, motivated 
also by urgent economic problems. But in view of the 
former neglect of such matters, the energy with which 
studies in the social fields are being pursued, along 
with, purely economic ones, deserves mention. 

While this work is going on, social and labor ordin- 
ances, conforming in general to the standards set up 
by the International Labor Organization, have provi- 
sionally been adopted to regulate employment and labor 
migration, A public health service has been established; 
its budget, about $500,000 in 1950, though obviously 
inadequate to campaign effectively against even a single 
widespread disease, at least marks a beginning.” And 
while there is no prospect of building schools for a 


8 Not only malaria in several virulent forms, but yaws, 
venereal diseases, phagedenic ulcer and other skin diseases, 
filiariasis, and (among Europeans) blackwater fever, prevail 
in Western New Guinea. See James Stevens Simmons, M.D, 
and others, Global Epidemiology, Philadelphia, 1944, pp. 337- 
40. 


sizable proportion of the population, plans are under 
conuderation for an educational system that will at 
least provide a few centers for experiment and demon- 
stration 

As 4 result of the conflict over the future of Western 
New Guinea, much has beeti done in these last two 
years to speed the creation ofa workable administrative 
apparatus, While many officers with previous experience 
in the Indies are engaged in this undertaking, they are 
hampered by the lack of many of the material necessi- 
ties’ The road system and communications generally 
still are embryonic. Lack of proper equipment makes 
air transportation still hazardous. There are not ma- 
terials enough to build all the needed houses, offices, 
and stores. Since almost all supplies must be brought 
from Europe, there are many delays. 


Economic Hopes and Realities 


Much knowledge and talent have lately been em- 
ployed to convert at least small fragments of New 
Guinea's vast territory into a semblance of worthwhile 
economic activity. But even the favored areas have 
hardly yet begun to make a contribution to world trade 
commensurate with their oft-proclaimed richness in na- 
tural resources, or even with the modest achievements 
of the neighboring Australian possessions, Views of the 
economic value of Western New Guinea as a whole 
range from extravagant expectations to an occasional 
expert opinion that the cost of even the minimum de- 
velopment of transportation and power facilities neces- 
sary to exploit resources probably cannot be met from 
the returns reasonably to be expected.® 

The trade in nutmeg, mace, and other spices, col- 
lected in early days for enterprising merchants in Ceram, 
has become a mere trickle. Exports of copal and other 
gums before the war amounted to less than 2,000 tons, 
those of sea shells and trepany to less than 700 tons,'° 
of timber to less than 500 tons. The export of copra, 
the only sizable plantation product, was under 5,000 
tons, less than one-fifth of the amount exported from 
Australian New Guinea 

Gold, silver, copper, nickel, lead, and other metals 
are known to occur both in the Vogelkop Peninsula and 
in the interior of the mainland, but little is known about 
the extent of the discovered lodes. Prospecting for gold 
before the war had been discouraging. The search for 
coal also goes back several decades; earlier estimates 


9 Air reconnaissance and other explorations in the half- 
decade when Japanese pressure compelled the colonial gov- 
ernment to assess and assert the importance of these resources 


produced few tangible data 


10 Fishing still is primitive and mainly for direct consump- 
tion. There has, however, been a revival, since 1949, of the 
profitable trade in crocodile skins 
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of “very large coal reserves”"’ seem to have given way 
to more modest anticipations.’? But since a good qual- 
ity of coal has recently been found in the Vogelkop 
Peninsula, it may still be discovered in richer veins 
elsewhere. 


The Petroleum industry 

Petroleum had been found at several easily acces- 
sible spots in the thirties, and drilling was started in 
1939. Promising results were reported by the Nether- 
lands New Guinea Petroleum Company (formed in 
1935 by arrangement with the Netherlands Government 
and representing Shell, Standard-Vacuum, and Cal-Tex 
interests). Actually, very few concessions were granted 
before the war, and none of them had reached the 
stage of sizable production. 

With the resumption of exploration and some develop- 
ment work after the war, production has now reached a 
level slightly under 5,000 barrels a day. A labor force of 
about 5,000 is employed; except for a small percentage 
of expatriates of Dutch nationality and a few Indo- 
nesians, these workers are native Papuans, for whom a 
training program is in effect. 

The results of exploration are still insufficient to 
predict ultimate producing rates or the extent of re- 
serves, While operations are slow and expensive because 
of the physical difficulties, with the aid of British 
and American capital the Dutch company may make 
rapid progress. This success is likely to stimulate other 
industrial development. 

New Guinea is rich in potential sources of hydro- 
electric power, and the Netherlands, like many other 
governments of the region, is playing with the idea 
of a huge “Tennessee Valley” scheme to serve a num- 
ber of industrial purposes, Several possibilities have 
been surveyed, especially near Hollandia. But a much 
more precise knowledge of existing mineral resources 
will be needed to justify the high cost of installation. 

Even with the discovery of such resources, indus- 
trial development will still be handicapped by the high 
cost of transportation between almost any point in the 
interior and the coast.'* This is true also for the ex- 
ploitation of the forests. There are good hardwoods, 
but they are dispersed through woods of little or no 
commercial value and, for the most part, in deeply 


11 E. A. Douglas, Coal Resources of the World, Toronto, 
1913, I, p. 102 ff., quoted by H. Foster Bain, Ores and 
Minerals in the Far East, New York, 1933. 

12 There is no mention of coal, tin, bauxite, iron, man- 
ganese, or any of the precious metals among the resources of 
New Guinea in Alexander L. Ter Braake’s Mining in the 
Netherlands Indies, New York, 1944. 

13 On the Australian side, where the Morobe goldfield is 
in full operation, everything needed for its exploitation, from 
machinery to canned meat, has to be brought in by air. 
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serrated mountain country where the construction of 
roads or slides would be extremely costly. 

The soils of the greater part of New Guinea are 
poor. Because lime and quartz predominate in the de- 
composed rock and because of the high rate of precipi- 
tation, the water in the streams is deficient in nutn- 
ment. Irrigation of the level highland areas in the 
center of the island therefore would not add perceptibly 
to the fertility of the soil.‘* A soil survey is under way, 
but it will take many years to obtain an approximately 
accurate estimate of the territory's potential cultivable 
area. Considerable areas of now swampy lowlands could 
be drained and made available for the cultivation of 
rice. But according to Dutch engineers this would re- 
quire systems of canals and dikes as intricate and costly 
as those employed to drain the Zuyder Zee. The high 
rate of rainfall,’ the danger of river floods, and fre- 
quent encroachments of the sea will always make agri- 
culture in these areas precarious and in need of con- 
centrated labor power for use in emergencies. 


Difficulties of Labor Supply 


There is, of course, no prospect of securing a native 
labor supply for the gigantic preparatory works that 
would be needed to fulfill the more optimistic hopes 
which all too often are expressed for the economic 
future of Western New Guinea. Every project that has 
been mentioned in recent years would require the in- 
troduction of Chinese, Indian, or southeast Asian labor. 
But any plans to do so could not even be discussed at 
present because they would arouse the strenuous op- 
position of the Australian Government, which is deter- 
mined to preserve all of New Guinea for indigenous 
and white labor. On the other hand, it would require 
either coercion or generations of patient preparatory 
schooling to convert the leisure-loving Papuan into a 
surplus-producing agriculturist and industrial worker. 
And although New Guinea has at times been spoken of 
as a potential white man’s country, it would take a 
revolution in techniques to attract white settlers even to 
the climatically tolerable sections. 

Practical steps, it is true, have been taken to organize 
an agricultural settlement of Indonesian Eurasians near 
Manokwari, to provide homes at first for 2,600, later 
perhaps for tens of thousands, unable to find either in 
Indonesia or in the Netherlands the economic oppor- 


14 See BE. C. J. Mohr, “Climate and Soil,” in Science and 
Scientists in the Netherlands Indies, New York, 1945, p. 
251 f. 

15 At a station west of Geelvink Bay on the north coast, 
an average 224.8 days of rain a year; at Merauke on the 
southwest coast, 127 days; at Sorong, in the west, 184 days. 
The annual mean rainfall in the western part of the country 
is more than 80 inches; the average for the country as a 
whole is much higher. 
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tunities and social position to which they feel entitled. 
On paper the details of the project seem promising 
enough “*; but a limited knowledge of similar enter- 
prises elsewhere makes it appear extremely doubtful 
that more than a few such settlers will stay unless they 
can command the labor of others. As a matter of fact, 
under any reasonable scheme of development enough 
openings would arise for the employment of the Euras- 
ians in vocations more in keeping with their talents and 
accustomed way of life. 

Even the Japanese companies formed in the late 
thirties to work the agricultural and forest concessions 
obtained from the Netherlands Indian Government 
were far from successful, all patriotism and pressure 
from their home government notwithstanding. They 
demonstrated on experimental plantations that it is pos- 
sible to raise coffee, kapok, rubber, palm oil, and other 
commercial crops.'’ But they could not attract to New 
Guinea's inhospitable shores a voluntary supply of 
laborers. 

Question of Asian Immigration 

If Asian labor were to be admitted, it could humane- 
ly be recruited * onlyin one of the extremely poor 
and overcrowded agricultural areas of southern Asia— 
or in Indonesia itself, within a short enough distance 
to permit brief periods of contract labor interspersed 
with visits home. Such a recruitment of labor is a sine 
qua non of any development of Western New Guinea, 
whether in line with the old concept of colonial ex- 
ploitation or in pursuit primarily of the indigenous 
people’s welfare. The Papuans can gradually be drawn 
into a modern economy; they cannot be its main car- 
riers in the initial stages. 

Opposition to the settlement of New Guinea with 
Asians comes not only from Australia ** but also from 
certain circles in the Netherlands. If the bulk of the 
migrants can, with the consent of the Indonesian Re- 
public, be drawn only from overcrowded sections of 
Java, then the danger exists, it is argued, that this 
addition to New Guinea’s population will be Moham- 
medan in religion and republican in political sentiment, 


16 See Frances M. Earle, “Eurasians——Dutch or Indones- 
ian?”, Far Eastern Survey, December 22, 1948. 

17 What they most wanted was cotton, but with that they 
were quite unsuccessful. 

18 On the cruelty and inefficiency of involuntary labor 
under the climatic conditions prevailing in the lowlands of 
New Guinea, see Soetan Sjahrir, Out of Exile, New York, 
1949, p. 52 f. 

19 See Charles Gamba, “West New Guinea and Australia,” 
Eastern World, July 1950, and Colonial Review, September 
1950, pp. 212-13; L. Metzemakers, “The Western New Guinea 
Problem,” Pacific Affairs, June 1951, p. 138 f.; Gordon 
Greenwood, “Australian Attitudes towards Pacific Problems,” 
ibid., June 1950, p. 167. 
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making more probable the territory's eventual incorpo- 
ration in the Indonesian Republic.* 

On practical grounds, the employment of Javanese, 
with their more advanced standard of living, would ob- 
viously be less advantageous than that of Dyaks or other 
ethnic groups more used to an extreme tropical environ- 
ment, Javanese settlement would be preferable if the 
development of Western New Guinea were to be pri- 
marily one of farming in small and medium-sized hold- 
ings 
Profits or Long-term Development? 


Under Indonesian sovereignty, in spite of limited 
capital resources and borrowing power, the conversion 
of New Guinea into a reservoir for the absorption of 
surplus population would be entirely feasible as a tem- 
porary expedient. The unfavorable balance of New 
Guinea's trade could be righted if it were a little more 
than self-supporting in the production of food and a 
few other basic materials. The initial development pro- 
jects would serve primarily to open up farm land and 
provide essential public services for the settlers. On 
the basis of such an economy a more advanced industrial 
development could gradually take place. But from the 
standpoint of a colonial power seeking profits, only 
large-scale exploitation of the territory's natural re- 
sources and large-scale cultivation of valuable commer- 
cial crops would serve its purpose. 

The question has been raised whether it is really 
desirable, even from the standpoint of Western capital- 
ist society, to invest heavily in the production of a still 
larger volume of commodities which other tropical 
countries already throw on the world market in abund- 
ance.*' Is the cost of the subsidies needed to bring New 
Guinea into full production really justified by world 
demand? One answer would be that, with free circula- 
tion of market information, a virgin land in the process 
of economic development can avoid needless competi- 
tion and hitch its production plans to the actual and 
anticipated needs for raw materials. For example, rapid- 
ity of plant growth in tropical climates is an asset not 
yet realized to its fullest possible extent. New advances 
in metallurgy, in the production of fertilizer and of 


‘building materials, among others, open possibilities for 


the use of untapped resources. Another answer is that 
while one-half of the world’s population does not have 


20 See A. van Nieuwenhuijze, “Religious Freedom 
in Indonesia,” International Review of Missions, January 
1951, p. 103. M. F. Wertheim takes the view, on the basis 
of expenence in Indonesia since the war, that Mohammedans 
and Christians can work quite well together: see “The Indo 
European Problem in Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, September 
1947, p. 298 

21 See C. Hartley Grattan, “The Enigma of New Guinea,’ 
Asia, May 1941, p. 253 
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enough to eat it is idle to anticipate the possibility of 
an over-supply of food. 

Beneath the political controversy over the future of 
Western New Guinea there lies, then, an irreconcilable 
conflict of aims.** On historical grounds, neither the 
Netherlands nor Indonesia has even theoretically an 
indisputable claim to the territory. The case of the 
Netherlands rests on treaties with the Sultans of Ternate 
and Tidore, who themselves never exercised any real 
sovereignty over any part of New Guinea. That Great 
Britain recognized the claim of the Netherlands to 
Western New Guinea by the Treaty of 1824 is a sup- 
porting argument for the claim today only if the pol- 
itical concepts on which that recognition rested are 
still valid. 

But to justify the possession of a colonial dependency 
today before world opinion and before international 
law, when such possession is in dispute, the claimant 
state must show that its government of the territory is 
in the general interest, and specifically in the interest 
of the governed. It is, indeed, on these two grounds 
that the Netherlands has its strongest case. In some re- 
spects at least, it is better qualified to protect the in- 
digenous peaples and guide their development than is 
the young Indonesian Republic with its regrettable, if 
only temporary, lack of trained and experienced ad- 
ministrators, 

The Indonesian claim rests partly on the fortuitous 
circumstance that New Guinea has in the past been 
administered by the colonial government as though it 
belonged to the archipelago that now forms the Repub- 
lic. But this argument is weakened by the fact that, 
though administratively connected with the Netherlands 
Indies, Western New Guinea has always received a dis- 
tinct and separate treatment. Indonesia’s assertion of 
racial and cultural homogeneity is also subject to argu- 
ment. 


The Case for Cooperation 


Without too greatly oversimplifying the situation, it 
may perhaps -be suggested that Indonesia at present 
is incapable of developing New Guinea without assist- 
ance from the Netherlands or some other technically 
advanced power; and that the Netherlands is practic- 
ally unable to do so without Indonesian participation, 
considering such factors as its own disinclination to in- 
troduce labor from the Asian mainland. The small 
number of Europeans or Eurasians who might be at- 
tracted by economic incentives could not be expected to 


official statements given by Lawrence S. Finkelstein in “Irian 
in Indonesian Politics,” Far Eastern Survey, April 18, 1951; 
for the case of the Netherlands, P. S. Gerbrandy (wartime 
Prime Minister of the Netherlands), Jndonesia, London and 
New York, 1950, pp. 186-87. 
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become the basis of a population with a rate of growth 
sufficient to withstand an aggressive Asian power and to 
lift the territory's economy out of its dependence on 
subsidies. Strategic requirements cannot be ignored: 
any solution that would leave New Guinea indefinitely 
underpopulated and undeveloved stands little chance 
of lasting. 

Yet the settling and economic development of so 
large a country cannot be unduly hastened, even though 
its lack of human activity and reputed richness of 
natural resources may again tempt an aggressor, and its 
undefended shores are a danger in time of war. An- 
other means of protection immediately suggests itself, 
and has lately been advocated by students with vary- 
ing approaches to the question. It is for the United 
Nations, the strongest power in the world today, to 
accept the burden of sovereignty and protection, and 
to mandate Western New Guinea either to the Nether- 
lands or to a condominium of the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. 

Here is one of the great opportunities for coopera- 
tion between two nations with different resources and 
different stakes in the outcome, but with a common 
purpose. Jointly they can give Western New Guinea 
a political, social, and economic development more en- 
during than either could construct by itself. Both stand 
to benefit not only in prestige but in strengthening their 
own material interests. And those dark people of New 
Guinea who have managed to survive unusual environ- 
mental difficulties would stand a chance of entering 
modern civilization well prepared for its responsibilities, 
and free. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


ASIA AND THE WEST. By Maurice Zinkin. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. 300 pp. $3.50. 


Everybody should read Zinkin’s book, at least everybody 
except that less-than-handful that already grasps and feels 
the problems of Asia, their desperate explosive urgency, and 
our close concern with them—or what ought to be our 
close concern. We need to know fully as much about it as we 
do about Europe, and most of us do not have the basic 
background as we do with Europe. While his book deals 
competently and revealingly with all Asia and Indonesia 
and Japan, his main thesis is India. 

And he is right. Morally, historically, and by sheer bulk 
and sense of responsibility India is potentially the Asian 
leader. Its English lingua franca and its thinking are more 
akin to us and Britain than to any other nation or ideology. 
Not only that, but I feel from close experience that there 
is much, in our differences, that is complementary and that 
we have to give each other. Much, that is, if we don't 
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fritter away the opportunity by continuing indifference, im- 
patience, superiority, and ineptitude on both small and 
large scales. 

Asia and the West is about the best introduction to the 
realities of Asia and to hat obviously should be our burning 
interest in it, that I know. The chapter “Asia and Dollars” is 
the mapt succinct and convincing exposition I have seen, of 
how relatively small aid to Asia could restore the apparently 
bottomless pit of the dollar deficit of Britain and Europe. 
For by! enabling Asia to export as before, and cutting down 
its dollar imports, by helping it speedily to increase agricul- 
tural output, the sterling area would get so large a boost that 
the small remaining deficit would be manageable, according 
to Zinkin. 

He is trenchant in other ways too. A few quotations will 
show this. . . . “Economically the Americans had made the 
Filipino richer than anyone else in Asia except the Japanese. 
But that was not enough, for at the end the average Filipino 
had little more sense of owning his own country than had the 
Harlem Negro. . . . The little brown brother could not be 
an equal. Filipino immigration into the Continental United 
States was made more and more difficult. Business men of no 
particular standing would ask Filipino immigration doctors with 
U.S. Navy Reserve commissions if there was no white doctor 
available; . . . American visitors to the homes of Filipinos of 
culture and education would express surprise at seeing a good 
picture. [These instances are taken from Carlos Romulo's 
Mother America.) . . . It was no worse in the Philippines than 
elsewhere. This racial arrogance . . . has bedevilled all European 
relations with Asia.” And continues to do so, whether it is 
shown in direct contact as it so often is, or by Congressmen's 
contemptuous remarks in the debate on food for India, duly 
and naturally reported in Indian newspapers. 

And again, “reforms are bound to be of a Left-wing cast, 
for in Asia there are no Conservatives, On the Right are 
only the reactionary and the discredited.” “Communism has 
shown in Russia that with whatever brutality, it can build 
factories and drain the surplus population off the land. If it 
repeats the experience in China, then it will be no answer 
to the starving Bengali or Javanese peasant that democracy 
and free enterprise have done everything that Russia or China 
have done, but better and less brutally, in America and 
Western Europe. He will judge on his own experience. .. . If the 
West wants Asia not to go Communist, it is no use distributing 
pictures of English Council Houses or the electric stoves of 
negro sharecroppers.” And I may add that, as presented to 
them in British and American publications, it is much re- 
sented, for the natural reaction is that in our super-abundant 
plenty we are indifferent to their misery. And to point this 
up further “It is, therefore, odd that the U.S. has [largely] 
left this part of the world to the unaided efforts of im- 
poverished Western Europe. . . . The U.S. has preferred to 
spend its money on ex-enemy Japan, rickety Korea, and the 
disastrous Chiang Kai-shek.” The people know that too. 

We can certainly help these countries and their people 
without excessive strain on ourselves. But to do them, our- 
selves, and the world any good, we must do two things. We 
must act quickly and adequately. We must not do it resentfully 
or grudgingly or out of fear of Communism or condescend- 
ingly. We must do it in complete goodwill, with sympathy, yes, 
with love. That must be true of the nations, and of every in- 
dividual who participates, professing two help. We must do 
it in their terms, as they see it, not in ours; we must not 


arrogantly and frustratingly try to create nations in our own 
image. If we do not achieve this goodwill, this devotion and 
humility, this sense of service, it will curdle in their mouths and 
in ours. We shall all be embittered, and in all sincerity 
blame the failure on all sorts of extraneous causes and blame 
each other, never ourselves. 

But luckily one need not be superhuman to do it right 
just human. In doing it, and I pray we will, let us not 
think of this help as “Westernization,” as Mr. Zinkin un- 
fortunately calls it throughout his book 


New York ALBERT MAYER 


THE RIDDLE OF MACARTHUR: Japan, Korea and the 
Far East. By John Gunther New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1951. 231 pp. $2.75. 


There aren't very many great reporters floating around in 
the United States today, but any list of them would be in- 
complete without the name of John Gunther. His Riddle of 
MacArthur is only the most recent of an imposing collection 
of journalistic achievements; and it demonstrates both the 
strength and the weakness of the journalistic approach to 
problems of politics, economics, strategy, diplomacy, and 
even biography, all of which he touches on in this brief book. 

Gunther again reveals his mastery of the apt anecdote and 
the illuminating detail in his sketch of both a complicated 
personality and a complicated area. He sheds light on many 
aspects of both, but there remains a good deal of shadow. 

He has the good reporter's ideal detachment from bias. He 
secs what is good and what is bad and even what is heroic 
and what is phony in his principal subject, General Mac- 
Arthur. That, of course, is the reason why the book cannot 
be used as effective ammunition for either the pro- or anti- 
MacArthur factions in this country. 

Actually, the greatness of Gunther's job as a reporter on 
the nature of Douglas MacArthur is demonstrated, at least to 
the satisfaction of this reviewer, by the fact that many of the 
items that Gunther reports about the General have served to ex- 
plain much about the General since his dismissal. Reading of 
his impact on others makes it easy to understand why millions 
of Americans at least temporarily showered adulation on him. 
Gunther's account of the General's earlier difficulties with 
and attitudes toward the press serves to explain in part why 
the General had not (up to mid-June, 1951) exposed him- 
self to the standard rigors of the American press conference. 
His description of the General's working habits and the type 
of working atmosphere he created for himself helps to explain 
why the General (as revealed in his own testimony) seemed 
to suffer from so many military and political blind spots as 
far as affairs outside his own theatre of command were con- 
cerned. 

The weakness of Gunther's journalistic method is demon- 
strated by the offhand manner in which he deals with some 
of his material, especially that concerning Japan. He attributes 
the Economic Stabilization Program to the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, whereas it was actually a unilateral American policy 
He is ignorant of the detailed account of the drafting of the 
new Japanese constitution as given in the official Political Re- 
Orientation of Japan and depends on less detailed and also 
less interesting second-hand accounts. He is apparently un- 
aware of the intimate connection between the Dodge mission 
of 1949 and the Economic Stabilization Program. 

To return to the main theme of the book, Gunther has 
written an account which undoubtedly pleases neither the 
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General's admirers (worshippers might be a more correct term) 
nor his critics, but which nevertheless states more clearly, if it 
does not solve, the riddle of the General. 


University of Washington JOHN M. MAKI 


THE FIJI ISLANDS: A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK. 
By R. A. Derrick. Suva, Fiji: Government Press, 1951. 
357 pp. 25s 


Mr. Derrick has again written a very useful book on the 
Fiji Islands. In thirty years of residence in those islands he 
has produced three books on the geography and history of the 
area, all of them published in Fiji. His first work, Geography 
of the Fin Islands (1938), is generally unavailable now but 
fortunately much of it has been incorporated into his more 
complete handbook of geography published this year. All stu- 
dents of the South Pacific are familiar with Derrick’s History 
of Fipi (1996), which has become a standard reference on the 
early days of pioneering settlement and native wars. The book 
under review is of the same calibre and will no doubt long 
serve as the standard work on the geography of Fiji. 

The purpose of the book is, in Derrick’s words, “to supply 
information”. The emphasis is on the descriptive rather than 
interpretive approach. However, the author does not by any 
means slight historical explanation, and in some cases—espec- 
ially on geological evolution—he goes to great length to trace 
the development of geographical factors. This is not just an 
almanac of facts and figures, but most of the facts and 
figures are included. 

Derrick has followed his introduction with a well informed 
discussion of the “Discovery, Charting and Exploration” of 
Fiji. The “Physical Structure” of the islands is then dealt with 
in considerable detail for the general reader. The author's sec- 
tion on “The Environment” is necessarily broad and gives an 
account of climate and weather, the human population, the 
fauna and flora, and also the commerce and industries of Fiji. 
The last part of the book is given over to descriptions of all 
the important islands of the group. Here the author restricts 
himself to purely physical descriptions concerning topography, 
lagoon formation, and vegetation. Throughout, the book is 
well illustrated with a surprisingly large number of maps, 
diagrams, tables, and photographs. 


Cornell University RONALD GATTY 
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